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NEWS FROM SOUTHERN PAGIFIG 


Independent Voting Trust 
Planned for Railroad 

On Oct. 27, SP announced that plans 
have been made to place all of the railroad 
company's common stock in an indepen- 
dent voting trust when Southern Pacific 
Company merges with Santa Fe Indus- 
tries, Inc. ‘Phe move is being made to 
facilitate the previously announced com- 
bination of the two companies. 

Valley National Bank, headquartered 
in Phoenix, will serve as trustee for SP 
Transportation Co. when the holding 
companies are merged. 

Special shareholders meetings of Santa 
Fe Industries. Inc. and Southern Pacific 
Company are set for Dec. [4 in New York 
City. Combination of the two holding 
compunies is sull anticipated by year- 
end. 

The voting trust arrangement for SP 
Transportation Co. will last only until the 
Interstate Commerce Commission (ICC) 
issues a decision on the forthcoming ap- 
plication to merge SP Transporation Co. 
into the combined Santa Fe/Southern 
Pacific group. The ICC must issue a deci- 
sion within 31 months from the time the 
application is filed. 

ICC approval is needed to merge the 
rail properties of Southern Pacifie Com- 
pany and Santa Fe Industries, Inc. In 
order to insulate at least one of the rail- 
roads trom control of the parent organiza- 
lion, a voting trust must be established. 
With this arrangement. Southern Pacific 
Transportation Company will be placed 
under the voting trust at the time of the 
merger of the two parent companies. 
Under the trust it will be completely inde- 
pendent and will remain a financially 
viable and competitive organization. 


Realignment of Officers 

Three executive officers have accepted 
new appointments in preparation for the 
merger of the holding companies 

David A. Smith, formerly assistant 
vice president-finance and treasurer of 
Southern Pacific Company, has been 
elected vice president and treasurer 
of Southern Pacific Transportation 
Company. 

Edward P. Ahern, formerly assistant 
vice president for Southern Pacifte 
Company. was clected a vice president 
of Southern Pacific Transportation 
Company. 

Thormund A. Miller, formerly gen- 


eral commerce counsel for Southern 
Pacific Transportation Company, was 
named general counsel for Southern Pa- 
cific Transportation Company. 

John W. Downing, formerly senior 
assistant gencral manager-Manage- 
ment Services for the Transportation 
Company, was named vice president- 
management information services for 
Southern Pacific Company. 


Third Quarter Results 

Southern Pacific Company reported 
third quarter net income (unaudited) of 
$64.0 million, or $1.13 a share, compared 
with $36.9 million, or $.66 a share, for 
the period last year. 

Net income for the first nine months of 
1983 was $478.7 million, compared with 
$85.4 million in 1982. 

Operating revenues for the third period 
were $689 million, compared with $655 
million for the quarter last year. 

Railroad operations reported operat- 
ing income in the third quarter of $9.2 
million, compared with an operating loss 
of $3.5 million for the third quarter of 
1982. Repair and maintenance costs attri- 
butable to storm and flood damage of ap- 
proximatcly $4.5 million were charged to 
the 1983 third quarter. The change in 
accounting for railroad track structure 
added $45.1 million to operating income 
for the third quarter of 1983, due to a sig- 
nificantly expanded rail program, and 
$2.0 million for the third quarter of 1982. 

Carload increases for the period were 
led by grain, up 39 percent: intermodal 
freight, up 38 percent. chemicals, up 25 
percent: and lumber and plywood, up 19 
percent. Total carloadings were about six 
percent higher for the third quarter and 
about five percent lower for the first nine 
months compared with 1982 periods. 

PMT System had a third quarter operat- 
ing loss of $1.7 million, compared with a 
$4.2 million operating loss a year earlier. 

Pipelines contributed $16.3 million in 
operating income for the third quarter. 
compared with $10.5 million for the 
period a year ago. 

Land and natural resources sub- 
sidiaries reported third quarter operating 
income of $15.8 million, compared with 
$27.9 million for the 1982 period. 

Bankers Leasing had pre-tax income 
of $3.6 million contrasted with $6.4 
million—$1.3 miflion of which was pro- 
ceeds from the sale of federal income tax 
benefits—for the quarter in 1982. O 


Arizona’s Great Flood 


Unseasonable rains turned 
into pounding downpours and 
the railroad had a crisis to 
overcome. 


A muddy wall of water full of drowning 
rattlesnakes and debris slammed into 
Gary Houk’s Hy-Rail truck and started to 
pour through the windows. 

Moving quickly, Houk and two co- 
workers bailed out of the flooded truck 


and tet the swift current help them push 
it through chest-decp water back to 
high ground away from the rampaging 
Gila River. 

It was 2 p.m. on October 2, 1983, the 
day the Southern Pacific railroad started 
coming apart under the onslaught of the 
worst floods to hit southern Arizona in 
recent memory. 

Houk, maintenance of way manager 
for the Phoenix District, had been joined 
by Foreman David German and Laborer 
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At Wilcox Dry Lake, east of Tucson, SP train- 
men would have been justified in thinking 
they were on the Great Salt Lake causeway. 
The main line stayed in operation in spite of 
high waters, 


Leroy Harris to patrol castward on the 
Hayden Branch looking for flood damage 
and high water. 

“The water rose up real fast and started 
pouring inside the truck,” Houk recalls. 
“But I was really more worricd about the 
snakes than ] was about the high water.”” 

After reaching safe ground, Houk and 
his colleagues—tired and wet but un- 
harmed—called for help on an undam- 
aged radio handset and were soon rescued 
by another SP Hy-Rail vehicle. 

The Hy-Rail truck that plucked them 
out of the deep canyon country of the 
Hayden Branch was driven by Paul 
Yoakum, maintenance of way manager 
for the Gila District. Yoakum would be 
rescucd himself the next day when rising 
flood water tore his railroad out from 
under him. 

During those first few days of October. 
Houk and Yoakum were among many 
dedicated SP employees who found them- 
selves on the front lines battling to save 
the railroad in what Arizonans now call 
~The Great Flood of 1983."* 

Before the downpours stopped and the 
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During the height of the flooding, a helicopter was needed to 
ger crews to a work train at Gila. Lefi to right: Conductor 
agincer WAL Murray, and Brakemen DJ. 


RW Bradford, 
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swollen rivers subsided. four out of five 
major branch tines and a 10-mile stretch 
of the Sunset Route main line were torn 
up, washed out or left sitting under water. 

Lost business, delayed traffic and more 
than $6 million in repair bilis on the SP 
were added to a statewide flood toll of 14 
lives lost. 1.400 homes destroyed or heav- 
ily damaged and more than $200 million 
in public and private property damage. 

The flood crisis had begun slowly dur- 
ing the last days of September, when un- 
seasonable rains fell on the normally dry 
desert country and flowed into sandy 
washes and riverbeds. 

By October t, however, a chance com- 
bination of weather factors had turned the 
rains into pounding downpours that 
dropped six months” worth of rainfall in 
the space of 48 hours at some locations. 

“Reports began to filter in on October 
1 from our people out in the fictd about 
high water in various spots.” said H.L. 
“Andy” Anderson, a 36-year SP veteran 
who is chief dispatcher for the Tucson 
Division, 

By the following day, the main line was 
n out of service for several hours at 
Wymola, 40 miles northwest of down- 
town Tucson, when water flooded over 
the rails five inches deep for about a mile. 

SP’s crisis went from bad to worse that 
Sunday as roaring desert rivers broke 
their banks to cut new channels and swol- 
len washes fanned out to spill over every- 
thing in their path. 

The Hayden Branch, where Gary Houk 
had his close call, was inundated. The 
same was true on the Nogales Branch 
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ter poured over the rails. 


connecting Tucson to Mexico. Elsewhere 
on the division. the Clifton Branch 
and Globe Branch were knocked out 
of service. 

But transcontinental trains kept moving 
on the Sunset Route main tine until the 
next day, when the delayed reaction of 
heavy storm runoff reached the low- 
lands of Paul Yoakum’s maintenance of 
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In an emergency, Chief Dispatcher Andy 
Anderson's office at Tacson becomes the com- 
mand post for all railroad operations. 


Santa Cruz River, six inches of wa- 
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Repair work to the bridge over the 
Santa Cruz River gets an inspection 
from Paul Yoakum, maintenance of way 
manager for the Gila District. 


way district. 

In charge of maintenance on the main 
line from Picacho to Wellton, Yoakum 
had kept a close eye on the water rising 
around his railroad. Especially at MP 
898.96, where the main bridge over the 
Santa Cruz River near Maricopa was in 
scrious danger. 

On October } at 5:45 p.m., Yoakum 
dangled a tape down from the top of the 
bridge’s ballast board and touched water 
14% feet down. By 12:50 p.m. on October 
3, the tape measured only a Little over five 
feet to the rushing water below. 

Four hours later. the water was lapping 
over the bridge and Yoakum hitched a hel- 
icopter ride to safety with Superintendent 
Jerry Rugg. The water on Yoakum’s dis- 
trict had reached peak flood stage and the 
main line was out. 

At the main Santa Cruz River bridge. 
the river cut a new channel around the 
west end of the structure and left 100 
fect of main tine track hanging where 
solid ground used to be. Farther east. the 
water was pouring over the rails six 
inches deep in some places and had 
gouged out the roadbed four feet under 
the track at others. SP’s careful en- 
gineering had given way in the face of 
flooding so severe it is only expected once 
in a hundred years. 

Back in Tucson at the division's head- 
quarters, SP supervisors had clear and 
simultancous priorities. First: Detour 
main line trains and keep them moving 
around the break. Second: Throw every 
resource available into fast repair of the 
destroyed main line near Maricopa. 
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Near Maricopa, the bridge over the Santa Cruz River held, but flood 
waters swept away an embankment, leaving rail and ties hanging above 


the flood waters. 


Third: Assess the damage on the revenuc- 
producing branch lines and start work 
to get them back into service as soon 
as possible. 

Dispatcher Andy Anderson. faced with 
a growing backlog of delayed trains cast 
and west of the main-line washout, 
started an unprecedented rerouting pro- 
gram to put them over the light-density 
Phoenix Line. 

“Everybody gave a 150 percent effort 
to keep the Phoenix Line operating safely, 
and it worked,’’ said Anderson. “We 
didn't have a single derailed car out 
there.” 

Meanwhile, an agreement was worked 
out with the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway to quickly build a new SP-Santa 
Fe interchange at Vaughn. N. M. to per- 
mit temporary rerouting of some hotshot 
SP trains over the other railroad’s system. 
SP and Santa Fe crews got the job done in 
one hectic evening. 

Near Maricopa, engincering and main- 
tenance of way forces were well into a 
series of 24-hour work days bringing the 
destroyed main line back into service. 

Foreman Mike Battista and his crew 
worked with grim determination in chest- 
deep water to shore up the railroad 
enough to hold a work train carrying 
new ballast. 

“We used anything we could get our 
hands on—scrap ties, rocks, you name 
it.” said Battista. In addition to the ex- 
hausting labor, he and his men had to walk 
miles just to get to and from the inacces- 
sible washout locations. 

“The thing that really impresses you is 


Hundreds of tons of riprap went into rebuilding the embankment near 
Maricopa. In only four and a half days, the five miles disrupted from the 


Santa Cruz River east were back in service. 


how we can call on these men to give their 
best for 18 or 20 hours straight, well be- 
yond normal endurance, and they just get 
out there and do it without a complaint,” 
said Regional Engineer Ken Wammel. 


Wammel and his staff, with the help of 


District Sales manager Calvin Monk and 
other Tucson office employees. reached 


Asst. Vice President-MofW and Engineering 
Harry Berkshire and Chief Mechanical Offi- 
cer Bob Byrne look grimly at the Santa Cruz 
River and anticipate what Byrne called “an 
incredible battle of man against nature.” 
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out to hire every available dump truck to 
bring in the thousands of tons of rock and 
ballast needed to rebuild the railroad. 

Monk found that SP’s hard work to 
develop good relationships with custom- 
ers can pay off in unexpected ways. Early 
on October 4, he got a phone call from the 
general manager of Kennecott Copper 
Company's Hayden operations offering 
the use of all the trucks and heavy equip- 
ment Kennecott could spare. 

‘The massive engineering effort to bring 
the railroad back to life reached its goal at 
12:45 a.m. on October 8, more than four 
days after the big washout, when the line 
was restored to service. 

Lots of work was still ahead, however, 
on the branch lines. The Globe Branch, 
which suffered the lightest damage, was 
restored to service by October 13; the 
Clifton Branch was back in service by 
October 20. The Hayden Branch was 
brought back on line by October 23, 
while the vital Nogales Branch, which 
was damaged worst of all, was fully 
restored to service on November 12 by 
District Manager Darrell Page and 
his crew. 

Tucson Division personnel are unani- 
mous in calling Arizona’s Great Flood of 
1983 the worst concentrated disaster on 
one part of the railroad in their memory. 

They are also unanimous in agreeing 
with long-time veteran Andy Anderson’s 
assessment of the critical job done by all 
SP workers: 

“They just got out there and did one 
hell of a job of railroading!” 

~~Rich Hall 
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Contracts Are Good Business 


They keep rail traffic volume up and shipper costs down. 


In the three years since passage of the 
Staggers Act, SP sales representatives 
have changed the way they do business on 
a day-to-day basis. They've made con- 
tracts with shippers one of their most im- 
portant and effective ways of generating 
traffic and have made the SP an industry 
leader in number of contracts signed with 
shippers. Of more than 8.000 contracts 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, almost 1,200 have involved SP. 
Another 250 intermodal contracts and 
volume/rate agreements have been 
negotiated by SP’s specialized. autono- 
mous and highly aggressive intermodal 
sales force, 

“Contracts with shippers give rail- 
roads better opportunity to take advan- 
lage of their economies of scale.” says 
Jack Edwards, senior vice president- 
marketing and sales. “Our sales repre- 
sentatives are forging long-term, confi- 
fidential agreements with shippers that 
keep the shipper’s costs down and our re- 
revenues up.” 

As of August, 1983, 33 percent (S800 
million worth) of SP rail car traffic 
moved under contract, In the intermodal 
category, over 80 percent of traffic moves 
under contract or volume/rate agree- 
ment, the specialized intermodal contract 
form. 

Contracts protect the interests of both 
shipper and railroad. Contracted traffic 
commitments allow the railroad to fore- 
east revenue and allocate its resources, 
whether maintenance of way or equip- 
ment dollars, rail car supply or train ser- 
vice. They guarantee shippers confident- 
iality, an important factor in our 
stomers” marketing plans. 

Stipulations in contracts may deal with 
a wide variety of issues: guaranteed trun- 
sit times, car supply or train service. pay- 
ments to the shipper for better freight car 
utilization, storage charges, purchase 
and installation of special railroad equip- 
ment. price escalation or guaranteed 
fong-term traffic volume. 

“Contracts are designed to guarantee 
us a large volume of a given customer's 
“" says Edwards. And they do— 
ses, contracts guarantee 95 per- 
cent of the contract’s named commodity 
and corridor.” 


All SP sales representatives specialize 
geographically, i.e. they must know the 
business concerns of the different kinds 
of shippers in their areas. They must 
study a shipper’s business until they know 
it well enough to craft an agreement that 
will be good business for both parties. 

At San Francisco, product managers, 
people from the former Market Develop- 
ment and Pricing departments, focus on 
many industrics from a nationwide per- 
spective. Using their specialized knowl- 
edge in categories like “tautomotive and 
machinery,” “‘chemicals and energy.” 
“construction materials,” “food prod- 
s forest products,” “grain.” “met- 
als and ores.” “consumer goods and 
FAK™ (freight of all kinds—usuaily 
freight forwarder business). 
they gather pricing. service, equipment 
and other competitive data for sales 
people trying to fil! SP rail cars and give 
them broad guidelines for negotiating 
with shippers. 

One of these field sales representa- 
tives may work with all of our product 
managers. depending on the variety of 
shipper interests in a territory, and even 
call an appropriate product manager in to 
help negotiate. 

The intermodal sales foree formulates 
its day to day pricing independently of 
product management and effects its 
volume/rate agreements without being 
required to file with the ICC. 

Because of streamlined contract pro- 
cedures, shippers are finding the SP an 
casy railroad to do business with. 
whether they're looking for an inter- 
modal carrier or a railroad with @ good 
supply of rail cars. An intermodal 
volume/rate agreement can be made “on 
the spot.” and contracts for traffic mov- 
ing in rail cars can be made with less 
paperwork than regulated railroaders 
might have dreamed possible. 

In charge of contract management at 
San Francisco is Bernie Transano, asst. 
vice president-contract management. In 
the last six months, Contract Manage- 
ment, with many assists from other de- 
partments, has cut the standard SP con- 
tract used by SP’s regular sales force 
from 18-20 pages to a pre-approved 3-4 
page contract written in simple, under- 


standable language. There's even a spe- 
cial one-page contract designed to secure 
backhaul traffic from southern California 
to the Pacific Northwest. 

Company approval of the 18-20 page 
contract used to take several weeks; now 
approval for some contracts comes in five 
working days. 

In the carly days of deregulation, the 
ICC waited a month before allowing a 
filed contract to become effective; today, 
contracts may become effective when 
filed. 

Nevertheless, contract negotiations are 
often complex enough to warrant review 
by departments such as Law, Accounting. 
Product Management or Operating. Joint 
rate contracts, where revenue is divided 
with another carrier, also get careful 
scrutiny. To speed up the joint rate con- 
tract process, Contract Management is 
developing mutually agreeable formats 
with our connections, whether barge. 
truck or railroad, on an individual basi 

With 32 years with the railroad, Tran- 
sano is ina good position to see what de- 
regulaton has gained the railroad: 

“Tariffs. the public rates we. as acom- 
mon carrier, filed with the ICC, were 
available to any shipper. Consequently, 
there were occasions when the system 
would not allow us to zero in on a piece of 
business, and if profitable, it would be 
lost to an unregulated trucker who knew 
our published rate and underbid us. Tar- 
iffs were neither flexible nor confiden- 
tial, and we couldn't take full advantage 
of our economies of scale.” 

Where do economies of le come 
from? Simply put, railroads have high 

* costs, i-e. it costs a lot of money 
in wages, fuel and equipment to get a lo- 
comotive to haul even one railcar. But 
cach additional car costs only a little 
morc, and that means the more carloads, 
the more revenue and net income. This is 
why, as Edwards points out, SP can keep 
the shipper’s costs down and SP revenues 
up—through contracts. 

Shippers seem to be pleased with SP’s 
new way of doing business. They fre- 
quently exceed their volume commit- 
ments and are willing to renew and make 
new commitments for categories of traf- 


fic moving along different corridors. [4 
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fn less than six hours two people can load or untoad as many as 72 of these specially designed GATX tank cars Shell is leasing for its 6 


pesos 


rude oil unit 


train. Inset: The tank cars are interconnected with these flexible hoses, which help make the efficient loading and unloading possible. 


A Pipeline Moves on Rail 


in what is probably the largest such 
operation in the United States. Southern 
Pacific is moving unit trains of crude oil 
from Saco, Catif., to a Shell Oil Co. re- 
finery just south of Los Angeles. 

Assuming everything remains con- 
stant, SP will move 1.2 million tons of 
crude oil, or 7.2 million barrels. in one 
year. This is an astounding number when 
you consider that af/ U.S. railroads 
moved a total of only 948,000 tons of 
crude oil in 1982, 

Every other day. a 72-car train—made 
up of specially constructed GATX Tank 
Train“ cars which are easier to load 
and unioad—transports 40.000 barrels of 
San Joaquin crude about 285 miles over 
the Tehachapi Mountains to the refinery 
in Wilmington, Calif. The service started 
in September. 

GATX Corporation builds and leases 
or sells tank cars; GATX cars are a com- 
mon sight on the SP. 

Robert C. Abreu, SP’s chemicals and 
energy group product manager, says 
the railroad has never undertaken a 
project of this scale. It took almost two 
years of planning and negotiations to 
forge the agreement. 

It was only through the coordinated 
efforts of Shell, GATX and many depart- 
ments at SP. including Sales, Operating. 


Product Management. Marketing Ser- 
vices and Engineering that the railroad 
was able to bring this service to fruition, 
according to Abreu. 

Under terms of the contract. Southern 
Pacific has guaranteed Shell transit turn 
around times and Shell has guaranteed 
specific loading and unloading times and 
traffic volume. 

Because of the unique GATX cars—a 
string of interconnected tank cars de- 
signed with flexible hoses, isolation 
valves, and eduction and vent lines that 
can be toaded and untoaded through a sin- 
gle connection—two people can load or 
unload the whole train in less than six 
hours. 

“This closed system helps make the 
project environmentally sound,” Abreu 
$ “Also the crude is not considercd a 
hazardous cargo because its flashpoint is 
above 230 degrees.” 

He says the train load concept reduces 
handling time and shipping costs because 
it is designed for large-volume, single- 
commodity movemeats. 

Some people call the train an oil pipe- 
line on rail. ‘But we are providing Shell 
with a flexibility that a pipeline doesn’t 
have,” Abreu says. “Atso, Shell's capital 
investment in rail transport is minimal 
compared to what it would cost to build 


a 285-mile-long pipeline.” 

“Southern Pacific showed us that this 
would be the fastest and most cost- 
effective way to move our product from 
the oil field to the refinery.” says E.D. 
Olmo, manager of Shell’s Land Trans- 
portation Department. | 


Hi the Shell-SP contract are: (left to 
right) Tim Kava, product manager-energy;, 
Bob Abreu, group manager-chemicals and en- 
ergy; Dave Crampton, service manager; Bob 
Mercer, GATX plant manager at West Colton; 
ALF Jewett and Dee Long, managers in 
Shell's land transportation department, and 
Loren Andresen, regional manager of GATX. 


SPPL Relocates Bay Area Pipeline 


Southern Pacific Pipe Lines recently 
took on a race against time, spending $3 
million to relocate 14 miles of 10-inch 
pipeline from unstable ground likely to be 
threatened by mudslides if this winter's 
rains are severe in northern California. 

In the Mount Diablo foothills, cast of 
San Francisco, SPPL’s Concord-Stockton 
pipeline was constructed in 1957 10 move 
refined petroleum product for military 
and commercial uses. 

Until early in 1983, the main indication 
of the buried pipeline’s presence in Con- 
tra Costa County’s Black Diamond Mine 
Regional Preserve, south of Antioch, 
were regularly spaced surface markers. 
But the effects of the past winter's record 
rainfall—more than 32 inches—begun to 
be felt. In mid-February. a series of al- 
most 20 mud slides occurred, triggered 
by the water-logged soil and posing a 


Top: Joe Whitelaw, manager- 
system services, was in charge of 
the $3 million pipeline reloca- 
tion project (above right)—the 
first: major line relocation in 
SPPL’s history. Right: A worker 
checks the protective coating on 
the pipe before the pipe is placed 
in the trench and covered with a 
minimum of three feet of soil. 


threat to the pipeline’s stability. 

Along a six-and-one-half mile section 
of pipeline through the park, nearly 6,000 
feet of pipe were exposed by SPPL crews 
to relicve slide pressure. The line was 
closely monitored. 

Concern for safety has been a hallmark 
of the SPPL operation. In this tradition, 
SPPLcommissioned a geotechnical study 
of the area where the unusual surtace 
slide activity was taking place. 

Geotechnical consultants determined 
that pressure on the pipeline was caused 
by two large, deep-seated rotational-ty pe 
slides, which could not be repaired and 
would continue to cause land movement. 


Following the consultants’ recommen- 
dation, SPPL decided to relocate the line, 
the first major fine relocation in its his- 
tory. Because another severe winter could 
pose an even greater danger to the already 
threatened pipcline, the project was a 
race against the clock. 

Before any relocation work could be- 
gin, all of the required permissions from 
appropriate state and local agencies had 
to be obtained. Ordinarily, this process 
would involve a lengthy period of time. 

But says Joc Whitelaw, manager- 
system services for SPPL. ‘‘We received 
excellent cooperation from the City of 
Antioch, Contra Costa County and the 
California Department of Fish and Game. 
In less than two months, SPPL had all the 
permits for the relocation, including a 
franchise with the City of Antioch for use 
of public ways.” 

SPPL Senior Vice President Dale 
Holder says the progress of the necessary 
clearances was “one of the quickest. 
smoothest approvals of a project of this 
magnitude we'd ever seen.” 

On Sept. 6, two construction teams be- 
gan to relocate some 14 miles of pipeline 
out of the slide-prone Black Diamond 
Mines Regional Preserve to more stable 
ground north of the park. 

The crews, working at separate loca- 
tons, installed an average of 3.000 to 
3,500 feet of pipe per day. The process 
began with the grading and clearing of the 
new right of way. Then, after the ditch for 
the pipe was excavated, the pipe, welded 
in 60-foot sections. was lowered into the 
ground, tested and covered. The top soil 
was graded and re-sceded. Once the new 
line was complete, the crews removed the 
exposed pipeline in the slide area and re- 
stored the right of way along the old route 
to its natural state. 

On October 25. the relocation was 
compicte and the new section tied in to the 
Concord-Stockton line. The line is ex- 
pected to handle over 19 miflion barrels of 
petroleum product in 1983. Altogether, 
SPPL expects to move 245 million barrels 
of product in 1983, the equivalent of 1.4 
million tanker truck loads. 

Southern Pacific Pipe Lines had won its 
race against the clock and the expected 
onset of another wet winter in northern 
California. 


—Tony Adams 


Is there a 
Personal 
Computer 
in your 
future? 


ling hel here and 


eves and retiree 


This card isa se 
interest by Ma. 


card dows ne 


SP is exploring group 
discount possibilities on 
purchase of personal 
computers. If you’re a 
potential buyer, please fill 
out the attached card. 
stamp and mail it. Infor- 
mation. when available. 
will follow. 
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Game program, started in 1980, to train 
reserve fish and game wardens. After ex- 
tensive training in law enforcement and 
wildlife protection procedures, the vol- 
unteers were assigned to a squad and 
paired with a fulltime warden to serve as 
patrol partners on weekend days of high 
activity. 

On most weekends, Smith can be found 
with his fulltime warden partner, Ronald 
Hess, patrolling the waters and beaches 
north of San Francisco. Their target: 
poachers of all kinds. 
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Gate, Smith and his partner saw a small 
open boat drifting into a rocky cliff. 
“The seas were kicking up,’ Smith re- 
calls. “An exhausted 18-ycar-old was 
waving a life jacket to catch our attention, 
and we reached him only two or three 
minutes before the waves would have 
smashed his boat into the rocks.” The 
wardens got a line to the boy, and pulled 
his boat to safety, probably saving his life. 
For Smith and his fellow fish and game 
wardens, sailors are the most protected 
species of all. G 


Jewelry Expert Has Metal on His Mind 


Athome or at work. Mickey Spier has 
metal on his mind. 

At work for the Engineering Depart- 
ment, he operates a rai] detector car. a 
Hy-rail truck equipped with magnetic and 
ultrasonic sensors to locate invisible 
flaws in stecl rail. 

In his spare time, he works with gold 
and silver, crafting rings he designs him- 
self. He's also an expert jewelry repair- 
man, 

Spier taught himself to make jewelry 
five years ago. Inspiration came when he 
looked at some commercially manu- 
factured jewelry and thought to himself, 
“LE could do better than that.’ 

One of Spier’s earliest ring designs in- 
corporates an SP service recognition pin 
(see insert). He felt that rings would be 
popular with SP people and apparently he 
was right. Even though he never pro- 
moted his design, except through word of 
mouth, he’s gotten orders for the pin rings 


from California to Texas. 

Two years ago, he came up with a new 
recognition pin design he calls “the nug- 
get ring.’ which features pieces of ster- 
ling silver or other metal the size of raw 
tice kernels jutting protectively around 
the pin. 

The Spier family runs a small jewelry 
store at Manka’s Corners, a tiny commu- 
nity in the Lake Berryessa resort areca 
north of San Francisco. During the times 
Spier’s away at work, his wife, Doretha, 
literally stays home and minds the store. 
which is attached to the Spier home. 

When it comes to jewelry, Spier has 
high quality at low cost in mind. Although 
the store has a wide variety of jewelry, the 
Spiers specialize in cubic zirconia, a dia- 
mond substitute which is manmade. He 
says enthusiastically, ‘It’s almost as hard 
and as durable as a diamond, it looks just 
as good, yet it’s a lot less expensive.” [1] 


1and Game Warden 


Attorney John MacDonald Smith inspects the 
catch of a “party boat,” making sure every- 
one’s fishing license is in order. Proceeds from 
the sale of licenses support the Fish and Game 
Department’s anti-poaching efforts. 


Mickey Spier and his family run a smail jew- 
elry store at Manka’s Corners, Calif. Spier 
specializes in jewelry of his own design, suck 
as this man’s ring (see insert) using an SP rec- 
ognition pin. 
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Attorney Volunteers As Reserve Fish and Game Warden 


SP Attorney John MacDonald Smith 
watches out for SP’s legal interests at San 
Francisco during the work week. But dur- 
ing his time off, he’s more likely to be 
watching out for the vital interests of liv- 
ing marine resources of the coastal waters 
of northern California. 

Asa student 30 years ago, Smith loved 
cating San Francisco Bay shrimp—really 
from the Bay. “Now they're just gone,” 
he says. “The shrimp you buy in San 
Francisco today comes from out of 
state.” 

To help prevent another Bay shrimp 
story, he became one of the first to enroll 
in a California Department of Fish and 
Game program, started in 1980, to train 
reserve fish and game wardens. After ex- 
tensive training in law enforcement and 
wildlife protection procedures, the vol- 
unteers were assigned to a squad and 
paired with a fulltime warden to serve as 
patrol partners on weekend days of high 
activity. 

On most weekends, Smith can be found 
with his fulltime warden partner, Ronald 
Hess, patrolling the waters and beaches 
north of San Francisco. Their target: 
poachers of all kinds. 


Serious poachers know they are break- 
ing the law and even though the worst they 
fear is a citation, fine and equipment con- 
fiscation, they go to great lengths to avoid 
getting caught. Northern California's 
coastal waters are vast, and poachers are 
resourceful. 

Part of the challenge of this volunteer 
work, Smith says, is its unpredictability: 
what starts as a routine land patrol may 
become a slogging hike on the beaches, 
and then turn into a chase at sea. And one 
of Smith’s most eventful days involved no 
fish at all. 

In July, on boat patrot checking late 
afternoon fishermen outside the Golden 
Gate, Smith and his partner saw a small 
open boat drifting into a rocky cliff. 

“The seas were kicking up,’ Smith re- 
cals. “An exhausted 18-year-old was 
waving a life jacket to catch our attention, 
and we reached him only two or three 
minutes before the waves would have 
smashed his boat into the rocks.’ The 
wardens got a line to the boy, and pulled 
his beat to safety, probably saving his life. 

For Smith and his fellow fish and game 
wardens, sailors are the most protected 
species of all. | 


Jewelry Expert Has Metal on His Mind 


At home or at work, Mickey Spier has 
metal on his mind. 

At work for the Engineering Depari- 
ment, he operates a rail detector car, a 
Hy-rail truck equipped with magnetic and 
ultrasonic sensors to locate invisible 
flaws in steel rail. 

In his spare time. he works with gold 
and silver, crafting rings he designs him- 
self, He's also an expert jewelry repair- 
man. 

Spier taught himself to make jewelry 
five years ago. Inspiration came when he 
looked at some commercially manu- 
factured jewelry and thought to himself, 
“I could do better than that.” 

One of Spier’s earliest ring designs in- 
corporates an SP service recognition pin 
(see insert). He felt that rings would be 
popular with SP people and apparently he 
was right. Even though he never pro- 
moted his design, cxcept through word of 
mouth, he’s gotten orders for the pin rings 


from California to Texas. 

Two years ago, he came up with a new 
recognition pin design he calls “the nug- 
get ring,” which features pieces of ster- 
ling silver or other metal the size of raw 
rice kernels jutting protectively around 
the pin. 

The Spier family runs a small jewelry 
store at Manka’s Corners, a tiny commu- 
nity in the Lake Berryessa resort area 
north of San Francisco. During the times 
Spier’s away at work, his wife, Doretha, 
literally stays home and minds the store, 
which is attached to the Spier home. 

When it comes to jewelry, Spier has 
high quality at low cost in mind, Although 
the store has a wide variety of jewelry, the 
Spiers specialize in cubic zirconia, a dia- 
mond substitute which is manmade. He 
says enthusiastically, “It’s almost as hard 
and as durable as a diamond, it looks just 
as good, yet it’s a lot less expensive.” [1 


Attorney John MacDonald Smith inspects the 
catch of a “party boat,” making sure every- 
one’s fishing license is in order. Proceeds from 
the sale of licenses support the Fish and Game 
Department's anti-poaching efforts. 


Mickey Spier and his family run a small jew- 
elry store at Manka’s Corners, Calif. Spier 
specializes in jewelry of his own design, such 
as this man’s ring (see insert) using an SP rec- 
ognition pin. 
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System Indicators September Change/’82 

Net ‘Ton Miles (millions) 7013.0 +13.0% 

| Carloads 137.198 + 98% 

| 

Selected Commodity Groups (by carload): ! 

Intermodal 24,288 430.1% | 
Chemicals, Petroleum 22.812 +13.6% ; 
Forest Products 25,192 + 8.7% | 

| Agricultural, Food Products 13,374 —19.3%. 

H Aulos, Transportation Equipment 9,262 +50.5% 
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Rail Traffic Picked Up in October 


October curloadings were up almost 10 
percent over the year before. with auto 
and transportation equipment, a tradi- 
tional SP strength, showing the greatest 
percentage increase in carloadings. 

Intermodal continued its dramatic in- 
crease in both domestic and international 
business. Businesses, which continue to 
mhaintain smaller inventories because of 
high interest rates, prefer the smaller 
TOFC and COFC toadings. Customers 
appreciate SP’s good service record in 
this competitive category. 

Chemicals und petroleum products are 
up significantly over last October, due to 
improvements in the economy and good 
reluuonships among shippers. our sales 
representatives and product and service 
managers. 

While carloadings of lumber and ply- 
wood are ahead of October, 1982, the 
monthly carload level has remained fat 
since June, due to high interest rates on 
mortgages, Pulp and paper are ahead of 
1982. and October marked the second 
highest carloadings in 1983, 

Heavy rains in California and Arizona 
and the drought in Texas and the Midwest 
meant # bad year for farmers and, in turn, 
a decrease in carloadings in the agricul- 
tural, tood products category. Food prod- 
uct commodities continue to decline as 
more shippers take their goods out of 
boxcars and into TOFC. 

The auto. transportation equipment 
category leads all others in percentage of 
carloadings increased over October, 
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1982, with a whopping 50.5 percent. In 
spite of high interest rates, consumers are 
buying cars again, depleting dealer 
stocks. Automobile dealers are placing 
heavy orders with automobile assembly 
plants. Skilled SP negotiators anticipated 
the needs of automotive management and 
successfully implemented transportation 
plans that benefit shippers and railroad 
alike. rT: 


Bulletin Board 


Laural Dievendorf, retired head of the 
Freight Rate Quotation Bureau at Los An- 
geles, has been named one of six national 
railroad women of the year by the Na- 
tional Association of Railway Business 
Women, a 4,.000-strong educational and 
political action group. 

Gale Shumayon, audiovisual specialist 
at San Francisco, recently received an 
“Indy” award for her work on “Operat- 
ing Wheel Type Handbrakes,” an SP 
safety videotape, from /ndustrial Photog- 
raphy magazine. 

Jim Syverson, assistant district sales 
manager at Minneapolis, has been named 
one of seven (out of 700 sales represent- 
atives under consideration} to receive 4 
certificate of appreciation from Cargill's 
Salt Division. 

Bill Finsterbusch, vice president and 
general manager-SP Development Com- 
pany, accepted an award from the 
Association of Bay Arca Governments 
{ABAG). a San Francisco Bay Area re- 
gional planning group. for the SP Land 
Company's support of local government. 
The Land Company is a charter member 
of ABAG. o 


Bree cece sc cal : ee 
To Japan Red and white fir from Southern 
Pacific timberlands left the Port of Sacra- 
mento for Japan in early October. A first ship- 
load carried 2.7 million feet. In November. a 
second equally large shipment was being 
readied. Bob Muir, SP Land Co. manager 
of forestry at Redding, Calif., and Chuck 
Edwards, SP Land Co, district manager of the 
Tahoe Forestry District, headquartered at 
Grass Valley, Calif.. arranged the sale to 
Nippi Sales and Nissho fwai American Corp. 
In Japan, the logs will be milled and used in 
housing and wood decorations. The sale 
marks the first time SP has sold timber for 
export. 


Oregon’s Rogue Valiey 
Welcomes D. J. Russell 


In October. SP’s former chairman re- 
turned home to help celebrate the Rogue 
Valley Railroad Centennial. During the 
four-day festivity, D.J. Russell was grand 
marshall at a parade and attended a dinner 
in his honor at Medford, Ore. A museum 
in nearby Jacksonville, Ore.. Russell's 
hometown, sponsored a railroad exhibit 
featuring Russell’s career. Other events 
included open houses, square dancing, 
guided tours, a children’s fun run. free 
rides on a miniature train at Railroad 
Park, a railroad equipment exhibit. and 
the placing of a plaque at the SP depot. [7 


PMT System Acquires 
Pasha Truckaway Co. 

Pacific Motor Trucking Co. has ac- 
quired the assets of Pasha Truckaway 
Co., asubsidiary of The Pasha Group, for 
$1.5 million. 

Denman K. McNear. chairman of SP 
Transportation Co., and George W. Pasha 
lil, chairman of The Pasha Group, also 
announced formation of a joint marketing 
agreement between the two companies 
for the exporting and importing of motor 
vehicles through major U.S. Ports. 

“The new SP-Pasha joint service will 
provide an integrated, economical trans- 
portation package with emphasis on a 
damage free, on-time delivery,” the com- 
panies said, 

The Pasha Group is a diversified cor- 
poration specializing in the management 
of transportation and distribution sys- 
tems. Activities include vessel charter- 
ing, ocean cargo brokerage, marine ter- 
minals. stevedoring, material handling, 
warchousing, import-export automobile 


processing and freight forwarding, = CJ 


Steel Away in San Francisco John 
Jacobs (left), executive director of the SF. 
Chamber of Commerce, and Jack Kueneman 
(right), regional vice president of the Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society of the US., joined 


Bob Brewer, executive vice president for § 
Land Co.. at a ceremony marking the ra. 
of structural steel on the Land Company's 
est joint-venture construction project. The 
Equitable and SPLC are 50-50 joint venture 
pariners in the 18-story office building at 201 
Spear St. in San Francisco. The $40 million 
building is scheduled to be open for occupancy 
in November, 1984, and over 1,000 peaple will 
work in the building. The 201 Spear building is 
only a block away from Pacifie Gateway, an 
SP Development Company/Prudential Insur- 
ance Company project which recently sold for 
$100 million. 
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662-t0n load at the Port of Long Beach. 
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8 “schnabel,” one of the world’s largest capacity rail cars, stretched 10 349 feet to take on a 


Wide, Heavy Load Moves at Long Beach 


Two 125-foot long, 662-ton cooler/ 
steamer generators recently went from 
barge to rail car at the SP-served Port of 
Long Beach, To avoid tying up normal 
rail traffic, the cooler/steam generators 
moved on subsequent weekends in Octo- 
ber on a special 36-axle rail car. 


The rail car is a flexible. expandable 
two-section car. The payload rides in the 
middle between the two sections. At each 
end of the car are two beak-like arms 
which give the car its name, schnabel. 
Schnabel is German for beak. The 
“beaks"’—which are also known as span 
bolsters —~ are able 10 raise, lower or move 
the payload sideways to avoid obstruc- 
tions. A variety of schnabel cars have 
been imported from Germany, but the one 
used at Long Beach is the biggest. 


Loaded with the cooler/steam gener- 
ators, the rail car stretched 349 feet cou- 


pler to coupler. almost the length of a 
football field. 

Before the high, wide load moved. 
Engineering Department personnel mea- 
sured all the potential! obstructions along 
the route from the port to the interchange 
point with another railroad. All the over- 
head clearances were adequate, but some 
fencing, poles, gates, railroad crossings 
signs, a signal case and a switch stand had 
to be removed. 

Al Wood. bridge engineer at San Fran- 
cisco. verified that the bridges on the 
SP portion of the route were strong 
enough to bear the 2.266,000-pound 
weight of the cooler/steam generator and 
its huge rail car. 

The cooler/steam generators were on 
their way to Daggett. Calif.. in the 
Mojave Desert, where a $300 million 
cool water coal gasification plant is under 
construction. Ci 
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Hats, Hats and More Hats This San Francisco SP-sponsored Junior Achievement 


company is making an exclusive offering of limited quantity souvenir baseball caps com- 
memorating SP's sponsorship of the 1984 Olympic Games, using the design at right, The 
high school students are selling the cups for $6 apiece. The caps are ideal as promotional 


gifis. Order in bulk before De 


37 by calling Cynthia Mitrelsteadt, Jess Ortiz or Lawrence 


Hill in San Francisco at (4415) 841-2817, 1732 or 1899, 
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TPS stands for Transportation 
Problem Solving. It’s an employee 
involvement program unlike any 
other in the railroad industry and 
it’s giving SP employees a greater 
role in how the company accom- 
plishes its business. 

The program was established in June, 
1982 on the Houston Division. Today the 
program has grown to 24 committees in 
13 locations, principally along the Gulf 
Coast. The program is now expand- 
ing throughout the system and soon will 
be made available to locations that 
request it. 

“This is a voluntary program open to 
employees who wantto take an active role 
in improving railroad operations and the 
way we do our work,” says Diane Young, 
employce involvement program manager 
at Houston, 

Representatives from the operating and 
{ransportation crafts participate in com- 
mittees where they voice their concerns 
and suggestions regarding their own 
work, as well as associated activities. Ide- 
ally, each committee has between cight to 
twelve employees from several crafts. 

“Committee members pinpoint trans- 
portation problems in their areas and de- 
cide which ones to work on.” Young ex- 
plains. "We support their effort by seeing 
that they are allowed access to informa- 
tion and decision makers in the company. 
and we help with implementation.” 


During an informal review, Locomotive Engineers Ruth Getts, Chairman 
of Englewood TPS Committee #5, and Herb Holland, meet with a few 
ern Lines Steering Committee to discuss an idea their 
comunitice iy considering for a new project. Participating in the meeting 


members of the E 
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She points out that “transportation 
problems** concern customer service: 
cost control, safety, communication, SP’s 
relationship to other railroads and the 
public. asset utilization and train delay. 
The only restriction placed upon TPS 
committees is that they are not allowed to 
take on projects that contradict or violate 
work rules or issues that come under the 


jurisdiction of labor agreements. 


Recent TPS projects include: 

Improving Shipper Service— At San 
Antonio, TPS Committee #1 suggested a 
better way of spotting cars at one ship- 
per’s facitity. Conductor Robert 
Strzelezyk says their recommendation 
reduced the number of cars that had to be 
respotted. reduced unloading time and 
provided faster turnaround on equip- 
ment. The shipper was able to receive 
more cars and this, in turn, reduced con- 
gestion at SP’s East Yard. Employees 
now spend less time respotting cars and 
the shipper is much happier with the bet- 
ter service. Savings have been realized in 
demurrage charges, per diem, car hire 
and switch engine time. 

Promoting SP’s Services—TPS Com- 
mittee #3 at Houston’s Englewood Yard 
developed a program to increase aware- 
ness among Houston-area shippers of the 
new overnight intermodal service SP of- 
fers between Houston and Dallas. The 
committee, headed up by Engineer H.V. 
Morton, is made up mostly of engine ser- 
vice employees. Three engineers— 
Paul Fetterhoff, Doug McCann and Sam 


Diane Young. 


were (left to right}: UTU (E) General Chairm 
Manager Lloyd Simpson (left), Getts, Holland, Houston Division Super- 
intendent Dave Medley and Emplovee Involvement Program Manager 


Three important letters are becoming a familiar part of the 
working vocabulary of nearly every employee. 


Thompson— working in conjunction with 
the Intermodal Sales Department, are 
making calls on potential shippers to pro- 
mote the Texas Overnight Express. The 
program has met with positive response 
and enthusiasm from customers. 

Working Smarter—At Strang, TPS 
Committee #1, led by Conductor Jim 
Hight, wanted to straighten out the prob- 
lems concerning the assessment and col- 
lection of switching charges along the 
Galveston subdivision. Engine foremen 
and conductors use Form CS1307 to re- 
port switching and spotting of cars. It is 
an important document needed by clerical 
forces to prepare information for the 
assessment and collection of switching 
charges, demurrage and other services. 
Without accurate 1307's ina highly indus- 
trialized area like the Galveston subdivi- 
sion, hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
revenues could be lost each year. 

The TPS committee members’ sugges- 
tion was to develop a training program for 
clerks and conductors—the employees 
who fri! out and use the information on the 
form—and to develop a new SPINS book, 
a code book for identifying shippers. The 
four-hour training program was devel- 
oped and conducted by the employees. 
Strang’s TPS Committee #1 was asked to 
present this program to a Houston switch- 
ing railroad which also adopted it. 

The 1307 demonstrates how valuable 
and effective a TPS committee can be. 
Eniployees worked on a troublesome 
problem, applied their knowledge and 
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an Steve Youn. 


expertisc, and came up with a solution 
that benefits the company. It teaches em- 
ployees about their own company and 
makes it casicr for them to do a better, 
more effective job. 

These are just a few cxamples of what 
TPS committees are doing. Other com- 
mittees have selected issues such as 
safety, paper waste, train inspections, 
monitoring terminal delay, designing 
training sequences for clerical em- 
ployces, performing cost benefit analyses 
on upgrading track and sponsoring bar- 
becues, fish fries and business car 
luncheons for safety incentives and im- 
proved communication. 

Interested employees attend a two-day 
seminar before they participate on a TPS 
committee. They learn the value of their 
own job by working through exercises 
that help them compare their job duties 


to factors critical to the success of 


the company. 

They also study SP as a business: 
analyzing financial reports, examining 
the costs involved with operating the rail- 
road, and looking at the various problems 
and opportunities in mecting our cus- 
tomer’s needs. It’s a revealing exercise 
that most employees have not tried 
before. 

They icarn problem solving techniques 
that will be useful when their committees 
start identifying the causes of problems, 
developing solutions. and recommending 
implementation. 

“Once employees complete the train- 
ing and learn how to function as commit- 
tees, they begin tackling problems— 
often simple ones at first, but quickly 
advance to much more substantive topics 
of interest,” says Ed McKenzic, em- 
ployee involvement coordinator for the 
T&L Lines, **They stretch themselves by 
working on tougher and tougher prob- 
lems cach time.” 

Individual committees, which include 
one officer or supervisor to help provide 
liaison with other departments or areas, 
elect a chairman, choose their projects 
and function without involvement from 
railroad management. 

The committees are coordinated by a 
Steering Committce composed of the 
unions’ general chairmen, the general 
manager. division superintendents, labor 
relations officers and a plant manager. 
This group provides support and guid- 
ance to the TPS committees which may 
involve allocating funds, time or offering 
advice. Meetings of the Steering Com- 
mittee are held regularly to hear from the 
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Locomotive Engineers Doug Me' 


Pia 


Cann (left), Paul Fetrerhoff (center) and Sam Thompson (right) 


—members of Englewood 's TPS Conunitiee #3 ~- make a presentation to three potential customers 
about SP's overnight intermodal service to Dallas. These presentations, developed in cooperation 
with the Intermodal Sales Department, have generated considerable interest from shippers. 


various TPS committees concerning 
projects and solutions they recommen! 

Iniually, many employees are skeptical 
about the effectiveness of TPS, but nearly 
everyone wants to give ita try. Once 
they complete the training and begin 
working on a committee, the results 
speak for themselves. 


“*We're able to select our own 
projects— usually a problem that we have 
to deal with everyday,’ says Locomotive 
Engineer Ruth Getts. chairman of Engic- 
wood TPS Committee #5. ‘We research 
it thoroughly and try to come up with a 
solution that works. It’s very satisfying 
for a group of employees to have a voice 
in the daily operation and management of 
the railroad. H makes our jobs easier and 
it makes SP a better run railroad.” 


“To be with some of these people as 
they work on their projects is exciting.” 
Young says. “As committee members 


Photo: Wayne Martin 


The TPS Committee at Lafayette 
planned the dedication ceremony and 
open house to mark the completion of 
the Lafayette Division's new head- 


begin to use their own ideas to solve a 
problem and see some progress in their 
efforts. their enthusiasm and energy level 
really takes off. They're doing things that 
they never thought were possible.”* 

TPS’s reputation has spread throughout 
the SP system. At the employee meetings 
held in September, questions were often 
raised about TPS—what it’s about and 
when it might be available in other loca- 
tions. Interested employees should con- 
tact their division superintendent, plant 
manager or regional engineer and TPS 
training in their areas will be handled as 
quickly as possible. 

TPS works because it has the support of 
top management. the cooperation of 
union leaders and participation from em- 
ployees who want to do a good job. It’s a 
program that will add to SP’s competi- 
tiveness by examining and implementing 
the innovative ideas of an impressive 
group of experts—our employees. Ll 


quarters. Members of the committee who worked on the project included (left to right): Engineers 


John Conrad and Rav Stevenson, Clerk Glen Bellot and Dispatcher John Michon. 
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Nations 


Hoenig Rose 


Operating 

Robert S. Hatfield. Jr., has been 
named superintendent of the San Joaquin 
Division with headquarters at Bakers- 
field, Calif., reptacing Lloyd H. 
Nations, who moves to San Francisco as 
assistant to Bill Lacy, vice president- 
transportation. 


Houston Choir About SO caroling railroaders at Houston’s 
themselves 10 bring the joy of Christmas to their building at 913 Franklin. Once and twice a week 
during November and December, they're spending lunch hours practicing Christmas carols, 
getting ready for performances Christmas week. Organizer of the choir ix Claudi Renfro, rate 


clerk in the Houston zone off 


4 


Hatfield will oversee railroad oper- 
ations from north of Fresno through por- 
tions of the greater Los Angeles area, to 
Yuma, Ariz. Before being appointed 
superintendent, he was assistant superin- 
tendent of the San Antonio Division. 

Hatfield joined SP as a transportation 
stant at San Francisco in 1973. A year 
later he moved to El Paso as an assistant 
trainmaster and over the next five years 
held different positions in the Operating 
Department. In 1979. he was named ter- 
minal superintendent at West Colton, 
then moved to Texas as assistant super- 
intendent in 1980, 

Nations joined the railroad in 1943 and 
has held a varicty of positions throughout 
the SP system. In 1957. he was named 
a trainmaster and six years later, assis- 
tant superintendent on the San Joaquin 
Division. 

Nations moved to San Francisco in 
1968 as assistant general manager, trans- 
ferred to Bakersfield as assistant super- 
intendent of the old Los Angeles Division 
in 1979 and was named superintendent of 
the re-established San Joaquin Division 
two years later. (3 


Purchases and Materials 


William C. Hoenig has been appointed 
vice president-purchasing for Southern 
Pacific Transportation Co., succeeding 
Don K. Rose, who recently retired. 


s general office are preparing 


rst row, second front right). 
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Hoenig. a vice president in the depart- 
ment since last August, had been a gen- 
eral manager of Southern Pacific railroad 
since October. 1982, and a vice president 
of the St. Louis Southwestern Railway 
Ca. since 1980. 

A former chief operating officer of the 
Rock Island railroad, Hoenig joined SP in 
1978 and helped oversee SP’s acquisition 
of the Rock Island route between Tucum- 
cari, N.M., and St. Louis and the subse- 
quent rehabilitation of most of the line. 

He began his railroad career in the 
Operating Department of the Santa Fe 
Railway, moving to the Rock Istand in 
1956. 

Rose began his Southern Pacific career 
as aclerk in the Purchases and Materials 
Department at San Francisco in 1940. 

He was a U.S. Navy pilot during World 
War If and returned to SP in late 1945. 
During the next several years he was a 
buyer, head buyer, chief clerk and pur- 
chasing agent. 

Rose was named assistant general pur- 
chasing agent in December, 1975, and 
general purchasing manager one month 
later. He was appointed vice president in 
1981. 

As vice president of the Purchases and 
Materials Department. Rose initiated 
computerization of railroad purchasing 
and inventory control through the 
PAMCO system. oO 


in Memoriam 

Claude Peterson, retired vice 
president-System Passenger Traffic, died 
in October of smoke inhalation when his 
San Diego apartment burned. His wife, 
Edith, also died in the fire. 

Peterson joined SP in 1917 as a junior 
clerk in San Francisco and rose through 
various departments to vice president- 
system passenger traffic in 1945. He re- 
tired in 1962 after a 45-year career. C: 


SP Bulletin Wins Award 

The Southern Pacific Bulletin recently 
received a ‘best magazine’ award from 
the Association of Railroad Editors at its 
6lst annual meeting. All aspects of the 
publication—content, writing, design 
and photography—were considered by 
the judges. {0 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: At San Francisco: Ms. 
B.J, MeCambridge fo assistant supervisor, personnel ser 
Ms. C.P. Murphy to district employment officer; 
L.A. Noble fo manager-adminisirarion: Ms 
lett 10 administrative assistant, AUCerritos: A. 
ld fo rules and training officer 
ING AND SAL: At San Francise 
P.M. Davis ru asst. product manager-smachinery; 
Wileomb fo product manager-gevernment, 

Eastern Sales Territory: At New York: R.J. Briemer te 
account execttive; at Phitadelphia: R.M. Lamsback to 
asst. district sales manager. 

Pacific Central Sates Territory: At San Francisco; Ms. 
K.M. Holeamb to manager, customer service bureau: at 
Oakland: LF. Grandbois to manager, intermodal sales; at 
San Jose: AD Chaplin re district sales manager 

Pacific Northwest Sates Territory: At Portland: TA. 
Brueckheimer to district sales manager: J.M. Spain- 
hower to manager-sales administration 

Pacific Southwest Sales Territory: At Phoenix: J.T. 
Gengler to sales representative: KoA. West, dt. 10 
recount executive. 

OPERATING: Transportation: At San Francisco: DLE, 
Davis to supervisor car service; N. Guajardo to senior car 
distriburor: R.D. Martis to supervisor of clearances; SIL. 
Keire to assistant superintendent of car service 


1.B. Mock, general claims 


“NERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: R.J. Bala- 
assistant vice-president Purchases & Muterials; 
Burdenski, manager of revenue systems- Traffic: 
HLH, Duke, supervisor of clearances: GJ. Frazier, assis 
tunt supervisor: GE. Gee, chief special agent-Systen: 
R.A. Johnson, special investigator; A.B, Levaggi 
special accountant-Equipment Service Accounting: C. 
Velasco, collection auditor, assistant controller Revenue 
& Collections 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: J. 
Alexander, secretary to manager-Sales Administration; 
Bush and J.W, Byrd, clerks: B. Cervantes, electri- 
clan: R.G. Crump, conductor; R.L. Davis, clerk: B.C. 
Elliott, lovomorive engineer: Paschal, clerk: O. 
Scofield, sieitchman: B.D. Silva, foreman: H.T. Wilder, 
clerk, 


E DIVISION: VL, Broussard, machis 


ackler, focomotive engineer: G.D. Have 
land, bus operator; M.L.. Lalonde, clerk: HP. Lanelos, 
switchman; CW. Marley, trainmaster Beaumont: 41. 
Nix, machin, 
LOS ANG 
P. Arechiga, laborer: C.H. Briel, carpenter:'V. 
locomotive W. Dubee, curman; J.0 
crane operator: VE. Flanders and O.M, Messier, switch 
men: Wad. Meyers, clainis inspector: J.J. Meat, carman: 
J. Prochut, machinist: FH. Rider. lacumotive engi 
Rodrigues, laborer: RC. Smith, conductor: 
annert aad L.W. Thompson, locomotive engi- 
L. Sweet and M.C. Welch, clerks 
en, foreman; B.T. 
Hellard and D.P. Jacobson, conductors: W. Johnson, 
machine operator: RW Mortis, switchman: A. Peters 
and W.B, Rhoades, clerks; R.C. Stewart, conductor 
SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR 
] C. Averett, conduc- 
Bailey, yardmaster; M.Y. Baradine, pipefiter: 
water service foreman: HLL. Cevering, 
machinist; G.W. Clark, signalman; BJ. Decaria, boiler 
maker: R. Desena, crane operator; D.B. Gifford, fare- 
B, Hammon, machinist; WG. Humbert, clerk 
5. Lopez, laborer: WE. Matthews and C.E. Meatee, 
switchmen: W. Morris, labore . nee, cenit, 
Ouimet, J. Poseh and LAK. Pritchett. machinists: 
. Pattersun, laborer: JA. Siwphins, conductor: 
y.J. Smith and J. Zabuta, car inspectors; $.H. Tucker, 
brakeman 


alden, 


vince pinoza, 


Confidential 
Assistance 


The Employee Assistance Program pro- 
vides confidential assistance for troubled 
employees and their families. Help is 
available for problems with marriage, 
family, alcohol, drugs, law or money. You, 
or any member of your family, may seek 
help without jeopardizing your job, future 
or reputation, Counselors are located 
throughout the system and are on call 24 
hours a day. 


Oregon 

Eugene Bob Taylor 484-4777 
California 

Los Angeles Don Walsh 793-4275 
Oakland Brian Miller 465-5436 
Sacramento — Murray Eyford 483-2118 
Texas 

Houston John Kiein 868-6299 
San Antonio — Cliff Melton 222-8315 


SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: B.D, Braswell, vard- 
master; WE. Hammer, ssvitchman: impson, foce- 
motive engineer; A.F, Stade, engineer-bridge mainte 
nance: C.D, Townsend, switchman: A.J. Wittie. 
conductor. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: R.L, Gorsage, switch- 
man: HL. Harshman, wire chief 

TUCSON DIVISION: B.G. Finley. equipment in- 
staller: BI. Gaettler, conductor; A. Gonzalez, laborer: 
MLV, Hectandez, car inspector; R.H. Monroe, clerk: 
A.A. Romero, laborer 

WESTERN DIVISION: P.M. Allard, signal in- 
spector: G.H. Adams and K.D. Claxton, locomotive on 
aineers: L. Head, motor track operator: G.M. Helm, 
laborer: J. Lieea, machine operator; A. Lipscomb, couch 
cleaner; J.O. Lopes, carman, §.J. Miller, signal con 
struction supervisor- A. Regatia, assistant engi 
neer: H.M. Simmons, train atiendant: D. Sterting, loco 
amotive engineer: M.S. Williams, signal maintainer: HE. 
Wright, switchmn 

COTTON BELT: Pine Bluff Division: HD. Bradley, 
switchman: EQ. Catheurt, machinist; Crisco, 
brakeman; CH. Cucry, laborer: Jackson, sheer 
metal worker: M.S. Pructty clerk-telegrapher, JG 
St. Clair, locomotive engineer: V. Ussery, we 
Yarbrough, fireman. Kansas City Division: DW. Con- 
tell, disparcher: R-E. Howell, locomotive engineer 

OTHERS: 1..1., Clewell, ierminal clerk, SPPL, Reno 
DLR. Howington, station supervisor, SPPL, Fresno: J.D. 
Ingle, terminal manager. PMT System, New Orleuns: 
M.D. Morrison, secretary-releispe operator clerk, Traf 
fic, Seattle, E.K. Sewall, manager customer service 


bureau: Traffic, Chicago. 


GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: R.A. 
Fernshelt, file clerk: K.J. Kelley, head clerk; Pensioners: 
WL. Collyer, statistician; SK. Edwards, sapervisor of 
photography; GW. Heuermann, assistant vice president- 
Traffic: A.M. Hoerner, head clerk, GW. Klee, auditor of 
dishursements; WA. Lashus, assistant chief clerk- 
Disbursements Accounts; V.D. MeKean, special claim 
adjuster; M.R. Rockwell, chief clerk, steno burcau-Law: 


Shepherd, assistant auditor of revenue accounts: 
Sorensen, secretary-clerk-BTR. 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLAN 
Askew, electrician: GL. Burford, machinist: COP Cri 
vens, assistant BAB forenun: 1B. Hawkes, locomotive 
engineer; RAC. Moss, carman: WL. Taylor, conductor 
Pensioners: C.8, Brantley, locomotive engineer: Le 
Broussard, faborer; J.M. Bryant, foreman; HA. Hunt, 
assistant chief engineer: AK. Lamb, secretary to assiv- 
tant to vice president: CC. McGrew, locomotive en 
gineer: W.B. Minnear, switchman; A.J. Moore, man 
ager. central mail & duphcating burcau; J.-E. Musick. 
locomotive engineer: 8.7. Osborn, chief train dispatcher: 
EP. Tate, foreman, printing roam, 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: Pensioners: R. é 

2G. Baynard and E. Hall, faborers: A.J 
cher, curman 
ELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 
O.4. Botello, assistant chief clerk: JAK. Danes, freight 
carman-welder; J). Morgan, rain clerk: HB. Patton, 
brakeman; 4.G, Sanchez, track laborer. Pensioners: 
Alonso, carpenter; C.F. Allison and H.R, Barger, switch 
men: WL. Briggs. electrician: M. Calzada, lahorer: 
WM. Campbell, painter; F. Clark, sheer metal worker: 
HJ. Cook, foreman; WE. Dayton, elecirician: C. Det- 
gad, labore: mis, care clerk, A. Fiteperald, ato 
mechanic: MLW. Friesuhe, machinist helper: G. Kemp, 
RW, Large and MJ. Lynn, locomotive engineers: JR. 
Livingston, agent-telegrapher: C.E. Martinson, dining 
car steward; C.J, Noonen, switchman: BJ. Papanck, 
sheet metal worker: C.K, Romig, machinist: T. Villareal, 
lift ruck operaor: 3.C. Youuberp, electrician 

OREGON DIVIS »Z, Masson, manager contract 
sales: Trey L.. Rosendahl, ruck driver, Pensioners 
ER. Bautista, fuborer: OA. Buchholz, carpenter: R. 
Day, foreman; T. Devonshire, freight clerk E.B. Fret- 


hony. 
Hanes, 


LOS AN 


well, signafman: D.A. Inman, sraveling motor cur me- 
char arin, boilermaker helper: B. MeKenzie, J.R. 


Osborne did D.E, Redman, locomotive en 
gincers; ER. Passwaters, car inspector; B. Stubbs, feet 
oil attendant: RW, Veout, canducter 

SACRAM © DIVISION AND REPAER 
PLANTS: C.¥. Tourte, clectrician. Pensioners: RC. 
Andreozzi, locomotive engineer: J.P. Atitano, carinan: 
Bieta, passenger carman painter, HAE. Correll, carpen- 
rer; WR. » cabinetmaker: AWG. Ellis, section 
stockman; VW. Masson, assistant special agent: J.M. 
McCallum, irain dispatcher: DS. Mera, freight curman 
welder: J. Moreno, laborer; E.S. Morris, blacksmith; 
JW. Pengelly, lovemotive engineer: WM. Seite, water 
service machanic; R.E. Simpson, machinist: HAL. Some 
mers, fift operator: R.L, Thompson, switchman: J.D. 
‘Topping, lift track operator: G, Williams, laborer 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: R.L. Dairymple, crack 
laborer: $.R, Hernandez, track foreman; J.E, Stobaugh, 
boitermaker. Pensioners Black. conductor: RC. 
Curington, cashier: RW. Koehler, vard helper: LH. 
Ludwig, assistant B&B foreman: RAE, Oltham, si itch- 
man; W.L. Washington, laborer 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Pensioners: S.R. 
facomotive engineer, J.J. Meagher, machinist. 

TUCSON DIVISION: C.W. Deoring and EW. 
Hughes, brakemen; M.S. Vermillion, conductor Pen- 
sioners: H. Cheney, telegrapher: LB. Cona 
telegrapher: NAL. Dieta, siwitchman: B 
foreman: HA. Garrett, signal sapervisar: W 
carpenter; ALG. Gutierrez, lead carpente 
nah, hrakeman: J.J. Kersch, M.B. Rhoades and N.E. 
Young, locomorie enginee 

WESTERN DIVISION: Pensioners: F.C. Anderson, 
switchnan: ILD. Brown, assistant enyincer; SW, Cole, 
Freight carman: Jide Dehoher, focomotve engineer: G 
Duarte, news service helper: J. Gilhert, engine cleaner: 
W.C. Harman, B&B sapervisor: Ve Jardy and J. Jeffer- 
son, foremen: WD, MacDonald, richer clerk: ED. 
Makres, carmun: R.R. McKee, electrician: J4C. Phil- 
lips, rraveling freight & pussenger agent Salinas: LAL. 
Price, first assistant engineer: RA. Rowan, conductor: 
CM. Schulze, road foreman of engines; ¥. Shaylor, 
locomotive engineer: CR. Sullivan, clerk: S.L. Taylor, 
mrucker 

COTTON B J.-A. Morgan, welder, Pensioners: 
R.H, Hubbard, general traffic representative, Pine Bluff 
B.B. Lanham, commercial agens-Traffic, Memphis; LK 
Schaefer, terminal superintendent, Dallas: W.F. Vittitow, 
condhector 

OTHERS: Pensioners: J.D. Deming, fureman, PMT 
System, Dallas: J.M. Parton, brakeman, NWE 


hy 
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Ao Be Bees Sats td eae 
About 500 SP family members—active and retired employees, spouses, children und grand- 
children— turned out for the open house planned by the members of the Transportation Problem 
Solving (TPS) Commitee at Victoria, Texas. Locomotive Engineer Carl Bludau (lefi) and his 
brother Conductor David Bluday—both members of the TPS Committee— gave David’s daugh- 
ter, Tiffany Ann, a tour of the facilities and equipment on display. TPS committees are tackling a 
variety of projects aimed at improving railroad operation and customer service. For more on TPS 
committees, see page 12. 
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SACRAME 


Moving? Please report 
changes of address on form C.S. 
2520 {available from your chief 
clerk) and send to Supervisor, 
Personnel Services. Southern 
Pacific, One Market Plaza, San 
Francisco, Calif. 94105. 
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Bulk Rate 


